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THE NOVELIST. | Orange- pedlars, gamesters, and fruit-dealers, had al- [reed when the booming “ hell of elements” was 
= ready arranged their booths upon the square, and }around me, while the driving hail rattled upon the 
every thing thrilled with bustle and confusion. I arose, jswept deck ; but never, never has there seemed to my 
dressed, and ordered breakfast, which was brought to | imagination so dreary, or so dreadful a moan—so sad- 
, THE EXECUTION. my apartment. I reasonably concluded that Charles | dening a murmur of winds, as the rush of the gale at 
had gone to visit his brother in prison, as he had ex- jthis lonely moment, in the branches of that breezy 
pressed that intention upon retiring to rest the even- || pine. 
ing previous. Edward was to be executed at ten A prayer was now read by the clergyman—a Death 
“ Tue prison of New-Orleans at this crisis was! o’clock—and, with a bosom full of painful emotions, | Chanson was sung ; and the sheriff announced to E-d- 
crowded with inmates even to overflowing ; and after) J sought the street. Crowds were constantly throng- \ ward, that but half an hour was allotted him to live, 
a few days custody in the apartment of the jailer,| ing in; and as the bell of the little village church | and if he had aught to declare to the multitude, an 
Edward was drought before the court, tried, and sen-| rang for the commencement of the mournful services, | opportunity was now afforded. 
tenced to expiate “the crime alleged against him, on} there was a dark mass moving towards the prison. || Edward arose—his look was calm, and his brow 
the eleventh of Uctober following. The cause ex-)) Ata quarter past nine, a carriage, hung in black,!| serene. He addressed the concourse in a few words. 
cited the deepest interest—the court-room was insuf-/ was driven up to the prison. It was followed by a) Hevelated briefly the circumstances which Charles had 
ficient to contain half the populace who crowded to| cart, in which was placed a coffin, marked with the! reyealed to me the evening previous—he dwelt on the 
the trial—and it was evident that the voice of the | initials * E. L. F.—&t. 19."—and it was driven by) treacherous villany of Waldgrave—but, when he ar- 
people was for him. Monsieur M » his counsel,/ a negro. At half past nine the prisoner appeared.) rived at the close of his address, wherein he spoke of 
was cheered again and again upon the trial, as he des-|' He was clad in a long flowing robe of white trimmed} the charms which life still possessed, the tears coursed 
canted upon the insufficiency of the circumstantial evi-| with black—he had a white handkerchief in his hand, | swiftly down his manly cheek. He concluded, as 
dence adduced, to convict the prisoner at the bar, and) which he occasionally held to his face to conceal his) yearly as I can recollect, with these words : 
the mysterious disappearance of “ aldgrave ; me it “emotion. He was followed by the sheriff, and a Ca-|) “ I am innocent !—It would be impotent in me to 
? was all in vain; the jury returned a wonrien of evn tholic clergyman. They were succeeded by C harles, |) 4, ny any truth connected with the murder of my 
ty—and my poor brother sunk into a swoon, over- | Monsieur M , and his lovely daughter. She was) fiend upon this scaffold; the Searcher of hearts knows 
come by the intenseness of his agony. ;arrayed in mourning; her steps were languid and my own—and I appeal to an omnipotent God, when 
“In consequence of the prevailing excitement in, slow, and she leaned for support on her father. The | I Ane lare that J am innocent !—Life is sweet—but ] 
favour of Edward, and the fears of the court that a! crowd was formed in regular procession by the mar-) 4), prepared to die. This is all I have to express— 
rescue would be effected on the day of his execution, | shal—the miserable circle, above described, was sur-| save a hope that my name may not be disgraced when 
after a long debate, they consented to depart so much} rounded by a compary of riflemen, and the immense! [ am dead, and to utter a wish that those I have loved 
from the law, as to permit him to be removed to the} column marched on to the place of execution. | in life, may not share in the dishonour of my death, 
jail of this place, where Monsieur M—— has friends, | The spot selected for this occasion was about se-| should the guilty never be punished. May a just God 
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? who, together with himself, have taken the deepest |! venty-five rods from the prison, in the very meadow,| forgive my offences, whatever they may be.—Fare 
interest in his fate. He and his lovely daughter are} a glimpse of which, from my little apartment at the | well.”’ 
now in town ; and Edward has informed me, that that) inn, had so enraptured me. It was large and spacious;! ‘The space of ten minutes now remained for the 


angelic being, like a ministering spirit, has already} and the crowds which had already collected therein unfortunate prisoner. The reverend clergyman again 
visited his lonely cell—mingled her tears with his—| showed the interest of the populace, and the curiosity addressed a brief prayer to heaven—he took his leave, 
and, like a true woman in her life of love, shared) which had drawn them together. and Edward was left alone upon the scaffold. The 
with him his sorrows. She is enfeebled and pale with} Jn the centre of the meadow was a tall and branch-| time was fast wearing away, and while he remained 
anxiety ; and it was against the express advice of her ing pine—it was a noble tree, stretching up far into lon his knees in earnest supplication, the sheriff as- 
physician that she departed with her father upon this the air, and green as a summer shrub, while all the cended and adjusted the cap over his eyes. When 
mournful and somewhat weary journey. This is veel scattered trees in the fields around were sere and wi-| he descended from the platform he drew from the 
tale, my friend; I leave it to yon to picture a darker | thering. A rough gallows had been constructed un- |pocket of his vest a gold watch, and exclaimed, with 
heart than that of Waldgrave’s—as for me, I grow} der jt; and as the procession entered the meadow, the |@ loud voice—“ One minute remains for the pri- 
sick in my spirit, when the coming scenes of to-mor-| | eeukivudes which had already gathered around it, |soner!’ Antoinnette shrieked, and fainted in the 
row rush before my troubled mind, and my anguished |) broke away, and having secered a place in the length- | arms of her father, and was conveyed to the carriage 
bosom refuses to be comforted. Let me no longer |! ened concourse, near the unhappy Edward, we ap- | ?e€ar by, in which her unfortunate La Fontine was 
keep you from your slumbers; my own exhausted | proached the mournful spot. As the ranks opened | brought to the gallows. 
spirits need that rest which I fear sleep will not be! within a few paces of the tree, Charles and Monsieur | Edward arose from his knees—“ There is no hu- 
permitted to bestow.” | M took their leave of Edward. Their tears were mi un aid for me,” he said—* I look for no redemp- 
He retired to rest; but I sought it long and in vain. | all mingled together; and Edward, in the fulness of ltion from this bitter hour but in God !—In His onm- 
The scenes of the gloomy prison were before my) his anguish, pressed his hand to his bosom, and bowed | nipotent arm I repose my trust.” 
eyes, whether I closed them or not; and I counted! to the sorrowful Antoinnette, who hung, pale and At this moment a carriage was observed wheeling 
the faintly-heard tickings of the clock, as hour passed ) trembling, upon the arm of her father. || into the meadow, and driving furiously onward. The 
after hour; and when four had arrived, I had passed) Edward and the clergyman now ascended the scaf- || crowd was moved, and remained in breathless expec- 
a sleepless night. At length, overcome with weari- || fold. For a few moments, while the music ceased, | 
ness, I sunk into a deep slumber. Charles had finally} and a circle was forming around the tree, and the un- 





tation—the vehicle was approaching with the rapidity 
of a whirlwind. It had reached within a few rods of 
fallen asleep ; and our cares and sorrows were at last’ happy group beneath, the re was a deadly silence of|\the place of execution; a young man was standing 
forgotten together. } all mortal noise. A light wind had sprung up in the upright in it, and cried loudly, * Hold!" The im- 

It was seven in the morning when I awoke. Charles} | west, wafting far above our heads a few scattering | mense crowd parted, and the vehicle was driven near 
had arisen so noiselessly as not to awaken me, and autumnal clouds; and it sighed amidst the branches iy to the foot of the tree. The mouth of the noble 
had left the room; and in the act of arising in my | of the lofty pine, with a tone of mournfulness whic sh | horse was all blood and foam—his dark form was halt 


bed, I cast my hand upon his pillow; it was wet with! it is not in the power of man to describe. covered with the white froth, and he sunk exhausted 
tears. The morning sun, stealing through the masses! I have been in many situations upon land, where and panting upon the earth.—* O, God !" exclaimed 
a of crimson clouds, glimmered upon the white curtains the howling of the wind in the hour of night has cre-||the gentleman, as he stepped from the conveyance, 
of the windows, and as I drew them aside, and looked |ated a gloomy train of thoughts in my brain; I have|| drew from his pocket a paper, and rushed to the she- 


riff—** Read that,” said he, ** and let the innocent 


out upon the street, it was crowded with people.! been at sea, where “ the strained mast quivered as a 
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live !"—He burst into tears as the sentence closed—| leans,” observed M—— in conclusion, “ and there ling her with three children, one lovely boy, and two 
and rushed to the carriage where his sister had been) the villain awaits his punishment.” | delicate girls, to struggle through the world as best 
conveyed, for it was the brother of Antoinnette. | I will not dwell upon the subsequent events; suf- she might. She was an accomplished woman, and 

The packet was directed * to the sheriff of 3’! fice it to observe, that Waldgrave expiated his deep | at first settled in a great town, and endeavoured to 
sealed with the governor's seal—and he opened it) and daring crime upon the same gallows which was | unprove her small income by teaching music and 
with a trembling hand. The change from sadness to prepared for Edward La Fontine—that the sweet An- i anguages. But she was country bred; her children, 
joy upon his countenance was plainly visible, and af- | toinnette was at last united with her adorer—that he |'too, had been born in the country, amidst the sweet- 
ter glancing a moment at its contents, he read aloud : | js now a partner with her brother in the law—and if | est recesses of the New Forest, and pining herself for 

“To the Sheriff of » greeting :—Whereas | the possession of one, who is the loveliest of her sex— liberty, and solitude, and green fields, and fresh air, 
Eugene M—, junior, has caused to be apprehended | the smiles of adaughterthe very picture of her mo- she oon began to fancy that her children were visibly 
and brought to this city, a felon bearing the name of) ther—and a fortune which lifts him above the cares deteriorating in health and appearance, and pising 
George Waldgrave, and whereas the said Waldgrave!) of the world, can render a man happy, Edward is \for them also; and finding that her old servant, 


has confessed the crime of murder, which has been|| that man. Charles is wedded to a cousin of his bro- | Dinas Miles, was settled with her husband in this 


: . || ’ . > - ie j 
alleged against one Edward La Fontine, I do hereby,) ther’s wife—he exports more cotton, and receives ideserted farm-house, she applied to his master to 
lrent for a few months the untenanted apartments, 


‘more money, than any merchant in New-Orleans. I ‘ 
;came to Aberleigh; and fixed there apparently for life. 


We lived in different parishes, and she declined 


— ——_ 


in pursuance of the power vested in me, declare the 
sentence of the court upon the person of the said\|am credibly informed that they all intend retiring 
Sdward La Fontine to be null and void ; and that the! from business, having already a quantum suff. of the 
r : . ” : . . . | y. « . > . - * 
said Edward is now entitled to all the liberty, pri-} “ world’s gear,” and all the blessings which virtuous || Company ; so that] seldom met Mrs. Lucas, and had 
- . 7 *.* a . T ae . . j aco 7” 4 oT > 
vileges, and immunities of a rightful citizen of Loui} lives can bestow. G. W. M., |jlost sight of her for some years, retaining merely a 
siana. Given under my hand, and sealed with the seal |) ass es general recollection of the mild, placid, elegant mo- 
of the state—New-Orleans, October ——, 1827.” |! uP oO — | ther, surrounded by three rosy, romping, bright-eyed 
' ; ; i | THE CABINET. ll children, when the arrival of an intimate friend at 
It would be idle to attempt a delineation of the oid ; ee sa : b ; 
scene which ensued. ‘There are objects to which no} Swerve a a tory, pe so gt = re = 
7 . : . . eSsSV 7K SF lonely farm-house, and threw this interestin ami 
pen can do justice—pictures in nature, which no pen- JESSY OF KIBE’S FARM. eee J , § y 
, The ; , | jagain under my observation. 
cil can paint—and this was one. The joy of the re- i} he ? 
viving Antoinnette—the astonishment and gratitude ; | ‘The first time that I saw them was on a bright 
yivin f omy | » | Ss “ « ate | 2ArT _ oe ’ ss >» mao sz , . . . . ° 
of E iw urd, as he descended from that platform whe re|| Ascur ts conwe of 2 desp winding anf WO0ly Tessas evening, while the nightingale was yet in the 
award, as ssce é ¢ “ i de ; . > ille . q > . e : a ag” 
2 ’ |, lane, in the secluded village of Aberleigh, stands an coppice, the briar-rose blossoming in the hedge, and 


he had braced his sai wer take cage i weary |i old farm-house, whose stables, out-buildings, and | the sweet scent of the bean-fields perfuming the air 
journey, alone, to that region from whence there is no | — a = ? ee ; © 
J ’ 5 ample yard, havea peculiarly forlorn anc deserted } Mrs. Lucas, still lovely and elegant, though some 











BY MISS MITFORD. 


ening — an ann ee ” °° || appearance ; they can, in fact, scarcely be said to be!) what faded and care-worn, was walking pensively up 
~ a ( ag oe cove Maayan occupied, the person who rents the land preferring to] ang down the crass path of the pretty flower court: 
which the painter and the poet would fail to deli-|) jive at a large farm about a mile dists . leavit ioe wad og pnt “ ~~ ree ; 
neate, as dey appeared to the observant eye with’! “eee dean sae peng npeg mses canal - _ = ee, yr _oe neg sm 
which I regarded them. || who reside in one end, and have the charge of a few a _ ee sees a ge a. —— : on 
: “ iat? S like a bird; now tying up the pinks, now watering 
The company gradually departed, and the late |) colts and heifers that run in the orchard and an ad-|\ ne geraniums, now collecting the fallen rose-leaves 
afflicted group made their way to the little inn where | joining meadow, whilst the vacant rooms are tenanted || into the straw bonnet which dangled from her arm; 
I lodged, while Edward changed his habiliments of by a widow in humble circumstances, and her young}! and now feeding a brood of bantams, from a little 
the grave for the apparel of the living ; com whence | family. barley measure, which that sagacious and active co- 
they returned with gladness and astonishment to the!) ‘The house is beautifully situated ; deep, as I have llony seemed to recognise as if by instinct, coming 
relations of Monsieur M——. And shortly after their!) said, in a narrow woody lane, which winds between Jong before she called them, at their swiftest pace, “tg 
departure I received a note, requesting my attend- | high banks, now feathered with hazels, now thickly lene arun and a fly, to await with their usual noisy 
ance at dinner, at the mansion. 'studded with poliards and forest trees, until, opposite || and bustling patience the showers of grain which she 
I attended early, and surely there never was a hap-'| Kibe’s Farm, it widens sufficiently to admit a large || ung to them across the paling. It was a beautiful 
pier group collected. Charles was all happiness—/ clear pond, round which the hedge, closely and regu-| picture of youth, and health, and happiness; and 
Antoinnette was somewhat pensive, and fatigued— larly set w ith a row of tall elms, sweeps in a graceful | her clear gay voice, and brilliant smile, aceorded well 
Edward was serene and cheerful, but not gay—yet his, curve, forming for that bright mirror a rich leafy)! with a shape and motion as light as a butterfly, and 
bosom felt that fulness of joy which those only can} frame. A little way farther on the lane again widens, | as wild as the wind. A beautiful picture was that 
feel, who, clinging fondly to life, have been rescued | and makes an abrupter winding as it is crossed by a! rosy lass of fifteen in her unconscious loveliness, and 
from the borders of the grave. | broad, shallow stream, a branch of the Loddon, which ie might have continued gazing on her longer, had | 
I spent the afternoon ranging the delightful gar- | comes meandering along from a chain of beautiful! not been attracted by an object no less charming, al- 
dens surrounding the mansion, in company with the |meadows; then turns in a narrow channel by the side | though in a very different way. @ 
two brothers and young M——. The latter related of the road, and finally spreads itself into a large} It was a slight, elegant girl, apparently about a 
his search after the murderer, and the success which || piece of water, almost a lakelet, amidst the rushes| year younger than the pretty romp of the flower gar- 
attended his endeavours. and willows of Hartly Moor. A foot-bridge is flung|'den, not unlike her in form and feature, but totally 
No sooner was the sentence of the law passed upon] over the stream, where it crosses the lane, which, with | distinet in colouring and expression. 
Edward, than young Eugene M—— sailed for New-||@ giant oak growing on the bank, and throwing its She sat in the old porch, wreathed with jessamin: 


York. On the evening of his arrival in the city, as|| broad branches far on the opposite side, forms in | and honeysuckle, with the western sun floating 
he was enjoying a brief turn on the Battery, he en-|) every season a pretty rural picture. || around her like a glory, and displaying the singular 
countered Waldgrave. He accosted him in a friend-| Kibe’s Farm is as picturesque as its situation : very | beauty of her chesnut hair, brown with a golden light, 
ly manner—Waldgrave returned a confused and | old, very irregular, with gable ends, clustered chim-||and the exceeding delicacy of her smooth and finely 
haughty salutation ; and inquired on what business | neys, casement windows, a large porch, and a sort of || grained complexion, so pale, and yet so healthful. 
he had come to the city ? | square wing jutting out even with the porch, and| Her whole face and form had a bending and statue- 

** T come,” said Eugene, “ to arrest a murderer—| covered with a luxuriant vine, which has quite the jlike grace, increased by the adjustment of her splen- 
and you are one !—Resistance is in vain, Waldgrave. effect, especially when seen by moonlight, of an ivy- | did hair, which was parted on her white forehead, 
You were discovered; and there are persons enough|| mantled tower. On one side extend the ample but || and gathered up behind ina large knot—a natural 
present to secure you.—Gentlemen !” he exclaimed, |! disused farm buildings; on the other, the old orchard, ‘coronet. Her eyebrows and long eyelashes were a 
to some persons walking near, “I desire your assist-|) whose trees are so wild, so hoary, and so huge, as to||few shades darker than her hair, and singularly rich 
ance.” convey the idea of a fruit forest. Behind the house jane beautiful. She was plaiting straw rapidly and 

The wretch dropped upon his knees, and begged) is an ample kitchen-garden, and before a neat flower || skilfully, and bent over her work with a mild and 
him to forbear. He offered him his fortune. He had) court, the exclusive demesne of Mrs. Lucas and her’ placid attention, a sedate pensiveness, that did not 
engaged a passage in a Liverpool packet for Eng-/ family, to whom, indeed, the labourer, John Miles, || belong to her age, and which contrasted strangely 
land. He acknowledged the crime—he confessed that, and his good wite Dinah, served in some sort as do- and sadly with the gayety of her Jaughing and bril- 
he deposited the handkerchief and knife beneath the) mestics. liant sister, who at this moment darted up to her with 
bed of La Fontine—and proposed to address a letter | Mrs. Lucas had known far better days. Her hus- a handful of pinks and some groundsel. Jessy re- 
to the Governor of Louisiana, disclosing these facts ;, band had been an officer, and died fighting bravely | ceived them with a smile—suc h a smile !—spoke afew 


" - « ‘ { . - 
but all was in vain.—* J] have brought him to Or-|)in one of the last battles of the peninsular war, leav-. words in a sweet sighing voice ; put the flowers in 
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her bosom, and the groundsel in the cage of a linnet {ment was, hanging like a dark cloud over Jessy’s and she was borne resistlessly down the stream. As- 
that hung near her; and then resumed her seat and|/young life. Reasoning was useless. They know | sistance was immediately procured; men and ropes 
her work, imitating better than I have ever heard |ittle of the passions who seek to argue with that most and boats; for the sweet blind girl was beloved of 
them imitated, the various notes of a nightingale | intractable of them all, the fear that is born of love;/ al, and many a poor man risked his life in a fruit- 
who was singing in the opposite hedge; whilst I, 3° Mrs. Lucas and Emma tried to amuse away these | less endeavour to save Jessy Lucas; and William, 
ashamed of loitering longer, passed on. ‘sad thoughts, trusting to time, to William's letters, | too, was there; for Jessy’s quickened sense had not 

The next time I saw her, my interest in this lovely | and, above all, to William’s return, to eradicate the | deceived her. William was there, struggling, with 
creature was increased tenfold—for I then knew that||evil. all the strength of love and agony, to rescue that 
Jessy was blind, a misfortune always so touching, The letters came punctually and daily ; letters that dear and helpless creature. But every effort—al- 
especially in early youth, and in her case rendered | might have quieted the heart of any sister in England, though he persevered, until he, too, was taken out 
peculiarly affecting by the personal character of the | except the Guttering heart of Jessy Lucas. William’ 
individual. We soon became acquainted, and even ||/spoke of improved health, of increased strength, of 
intimate, under the benign auspices of the kind mis- |) actual promotion, and expected recail. At last he | 


senseless—every effort was vain. The fair corse was 
recovereu, but life was extinct. Poor Jessy’s predic- 
tion was verified to the letter: and the brother and 








tress of the rectory ; and every interview served to|'even announced his return under auspices the most his favourite sister never met again. Bijou 
increase the interest excited by the whole family— | gratifying to his mother, and the most beneficial to) orange a yengep renee 
and, most of all, by the sweet blind girl. i|her family. The regiment was ordered home, and | THE GLEANER. 

Never was any human being more gentle, gene- |; the old and wealthy relation, under whose protection | 
yous, and grateful, or more unfeignedly resigned to jhe had already risen so rapidly, had expressed his | PLEASURES OF STUDY. 


her great calamity. The pensiveness that marked | intention to accompany him to Kibe’s Farm, to be | Hewsius, the keeper of the library at Leyden, was mewed 
her character arose, as I soon perceived, from a dif- \| introduced to his nephew's widow and daughters, lup in it all the year iong ; and that which in some might 
iT P .¢ P 
ferent source. Her blindness had been of recent jespecially Jessy, for whom he expressed himself) have bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking. “ 1 
{ - > » - | om 9 : . Ce > it . . 
occurrence, arising from inflammation unskilfully |gteatly interested. A letter from General Lucas) ne sooner, cuit be, “cemne tothe Rhenry, Gaps Ses te Geen 
jto me, excluding ambition, avarice, and all such vices, 


treated, and was pronounced incurable; but, from || himself, which arrived by the same post, was still | ss iii Hae Aiea eid, lt he 
coming on so lately, it admitted of several allevia-|}™more explicit: it adduced the son’s admirable cha- anersabag- ete Megan ylang teed eran on ae 
) : 7? inj Shee c i wre g as . x I lancholy herself: and in the very lap of eternity, amongst 

tions, of which she was accustomed to speak with | racter and exemplery conduct as Se ee we !'so many divine souls, | take my seat, with so lofty a spirit 
a devout and tender gratitude.—* She could work,” || friending the mother, and avowed his design of pro-|| 114 sweet content, that I pity all our great ones and rich 
she said, “as well as ever; and cut out, and write, | viding for each of his young relations, and of making x 
and dress herself, and keep the keys, and run errands | W illiam his heir. ! 
in the house she knew so well, without making any!| For half an hour after the first hearing of these | THE PRICE OF IGNORANCE, 
mistake or confusion. Reading, to be sure, she had jletters, Jessy was happy—till the period of a winter The celebrated Aboo Yusuph, who was chief judge of 
given up, and drawing ; and some day or other she || Voyage (for it was deep January) crossed her imagi-| Bagdad, in the reign of the Caliph Hadee, was a very re- 
would show me, only that it seemed vain, some verses || nation, and checked her joy. At le ngth, jong before |) markable instance of that humility which distinguishes true 
which her dear brother William had written upon aj fhey were expected, another epistle arrived, dated || Wisdom. His sense of his own deficiencies often led him 
group of wild flowers, which she had begun before | Portsmouth. They had sailed by the next vessel to 
her misfortune. QO, it was almost worth while to be || that which conveyed their previous despatches, and)" oe 2 

: . . } . ee . » that on one occasion, after a very patient investigation of 
blind, to be the subject of such a verse, and the ob- might be expecte d hourly at Kibe’s Farm. The voy- ener lesa water sas: ntetoens hanianlennads 
ject of such affection! Her dear mamma was very |age was past, safely past, and the weight seemed now decide upon the case before him.”—“ Pray, do you ex 
good to her, and so was Emma ; but William—O, | really taken away from Jessy’s heart. She raised her, pect,”’ said a pert courtier, who heard this declaration, 
she wished that I knew William!—no one could be |sweet face and smiled; yet still it was a fearful and || « that the caliph is to pay your ignorance!” “ I do not,” 
so kind as he—it was impossible !—He read to her—|/a trembling joy, and somewhat of fear was mingled) was the mild reply; “ the caliph pays me, and well, for 
hetalked to her—he walked with her—he taught her even with the very intensity of her hope. It had been what I do know; if he were to attempt to pay me for what 
to feel confidence in walking alone—he had made for || a time of rain and wind; and the Loddon, the beau- | ! 40 net know, the treasure of his empire would not suffice.” 
her use the wooden steps up the high bank which led | tiful Loddon, always so affluent of water, had over- 
into Kibe’s meadow—he had put the hand-rail on the || owed its boundaries, and swelled the smaller streams 
old bridge, so that soon she could get across without} Which it fed into torrents. 
danger, even when the brook was flooded. He bad | The brook which crossed Kibe’s-lane had washed 
tamed her linnet—he had constructed the frame, by _ ay part of the foot-bridge, destroy ing poor Wil- | ties seldom rise before eight or nine o'clock ; but the morn- 
the aid of which she could write so comfortably and liam’s railing, and was still foaming and dashing a!!ing is undoubtedly the best time for exercise, while the 
evenly ; could write letters to him, and say her ow n) catarac t. Now that was the nearest way, and if Wil-) stomach is empty and the body refreshed with sleep. Be- 
self all that she felt of love and gratitude. And that,” | liam should insist on coming that way. To be sure, | 
she continued with a deep sigh, ** was her chief com- ), the carriage-road was round by Grazeley-green ; but || 24 in some measure answers the purposes of a cold bath 


fort now; for William was gone, and they should / to cross the brook would save half a mile; and Wil- | /¢t any one, who has been accustomed to lie a-bed till eight 
or nine o'cloc k, rise by SIX OTrsevVCn, spend a couple of hour s 


| men, that know not this happiness 


1} 


to entertain doubts, where men of less knowledge and more 
|| presumption were decided, “ It is related of this judge, 





LYING IN BED. 
No piece of indolence hurts the health more than the mo- 
dern custom of lying a-bed too long in a morning. This is 
|| the general practice in great towns. The inhabitants of ci- 


lsides, the morning air braces and strengthens the nerves, 


never meet again—never alive, that she was sure of} liam, dear William, would never think of danger 
she knew it.” I! to get to those he loved. These were Jessy’s thoughts; 
“ But why, Jessy ?” | the fear seemed impossible, for no postillion would 
* O, because William was so much too good for think of breasting that furions stream; but the fond ened. Custom soon renders early rising agreeable, and no- 
this world: there was nobody like William, and he) sister’s heart was fluttering like a new caught bird, | thing contributes more to the preservation of health. The 
was gone for a soldier. Old General Lucas, her!/and she feared she knew not what. inactive are continually complaining of pains, &c. These 


s uncie, had sent for him abroad—had given All the day she paced the iittle lane, and stopped complaints, which pave the way to many others, are not to 


him a@ commission in his regiment—and he would and listened, and stopped. About sunset, with the ; 
never come home—at least they should never meet, nice sense of sound which seemed to come with her ose ~—~ pre ager et acne sige si teanegge 
fail to yield. It consists with observation, that all very old 


in walking, riding, or any active diversion without doors, 
and he will find his spirits cheerful and serene throughout 
the day, his appetite keen, and his bedy braced and strength- 


be removed by medicines: they can only be cured by a 


aD ‘ > was she ~w it.?? Neg : 

again—of that she was sure—she knew it. j fearful calamity, and that fine sense quickened by 
2a i ae ‘dently tl ‘ , ‘ és ; men have been early-risers his is the ouly circumstance 

This persuasion was evidently the master-grief of | anxiety, « xpectauion, and love, she heard, or thought : : 

‘_ oe ‘ ’ , ’ eee £4 attending longevity to which I never knew an exception, 
poor Jessy’s life, the cause that, far more than her!) she heard, the sound of a carriage rapidly advancing : 
blindness, faded her cheek, and saddened her spirit.’ on the other side of the stream. “ It is only the noise THE ASCENSION OF A BALLOON 

: L ) i " b 7 F : , d ate . 

How it had arisen no one knew; partly, perhaps, fror of ine waters.” IF; “ tsb —_ 

lark’ sit ! ; le } ' I , nj of rushing waters,” cried Emma. “ I hear a carriage There are tew things which more surprise and delight the 
$ ; y superstition, some > wo ’ YY —the *s—the wheels!’ ! : ! 
ome lurking suf mee Ue - » or idler th horses the wheels !" replied Je ssy, and darted mind than when a balloon is first beheld sailing high in th 
omen, which had taken reot in her mind, nourished | off at once with the double purpose of meeting Wil- bosom of the air, aud lifting man to regions far beyond 
by the calamity which in other re spects she bore so liam and w arning the postillion against the stream, |, those which the soaring cag le has ever reached: and to the 
calmly, but which left her so often in darkness and'| Emma and her mother followed fast! fast! But what 
loneliness to brood over her own gloomy forebodings; speed could vie with Js ssy’s, When the object w beneath him is enquestionalily the grandest which mortal 


. -1 ? , > = ° - 
partly from her trembling sensibility, and partly from, William? The y called, but she neither heard nor ; ae yoo paar 6m“ pg 
the delicacy of frame and of habit which had always! answered. Before they had run to the bend in t ee ee ee 
characterized the object of her love—a slender youth, || lane, she had reached the brook; and long before ; n winding as a silvery line, and where the magnificem 
¢ ir * . . 5 ssecn main’ as s ,» ain ne r i t 
whose ardent spirit was but too apt to overtask his body.) either of her pursuers had gained the brid : 


However it found admittance, there the presenti-| foot had slipped from the wet and tottering 
5° 


intrepid wronaut himself, the scene of a world displayed 


HC pears but as a dusky patch upon a map, where the Thancs 


ge, her temples and palaces scattered around appear but as darke 


plank, points risiag out of the general mist of buildings 
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APE EEEAS 


—_—____—_—_—_—_— —w — — 
THE ESSAYIST. | beyond the reach of life’s adversities ?—or did they, THE REPOSITORY. 
: |in their last agonies, still cling to life—still hang to | 
\that brittle thread which bound them to earth's do-/ 
}main, and wish that it might strengthen and wax | 
LIFE AND THE GRAVE. | stronger, that it could draw them back again to the | A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
iscenes of gayety, and folly, and fashion, which once | A SENTIMENTAL STORY. 


|| occupied their attention, and usurped the greater part | a 4 ; 
} = : P 6 P {i ‘THERE is no faith in woman!” I exclaimed to 


I Love to indulge in that kind of pleasure termed jot their life? __ |myself the other morning, and I repeated it thrice, 
melancholy—to look on the dark side of the picture) A walk in the grave-yard, when we are deeply im-)| ,;4), increasing emphasis. 
of human life—to meditate on the many ills to which | pressed with the sensations of awe and dread inspired | & "Phore is no faith in woman !—and what woman 
we are subject here—and to become inured, through by the place and occasion, will be of benefit to the '),,, taught you to think so?” said a soft voice near 
reflection on the difficulties we meet with, to the | mind, as it is there that we can discuss dispassionately, | 4. 
various hardships, and troubles, and trials of life. ‘if any where, the merits and demerits of life's en-| J started, for I had most unconsciously been utter- 
There is a pleasing sadness in this strain of feeling, |joyments. We feel a kind of sacred seclusion from ing my thoughts aloud, while leaning on the back of 
a melancholy pleasure, which often invites my atten- | the world, and that which usually troubles us—we my cousin Agatha’s couch, with my eyes resting on 
tion, and which claims the merit of not being else- imagine ourselves cut off from all sensual connexion | the sheet of music-paper which lay before her. 1] 
where found. It renders the feelings that were once with it, and evince but few, if any, desires to become | .ojoured as her glance met mine. ‘ 
soit, tender, and fearful of the rude blasts of adver- || again possessed of the charms it once maintained ;— |} ** Nay—is it not true?” said I. 
sity, cold and callous to their howlings; and imparts | we wonder in what consisted the attractions which!) Nay,"—she repeated—I will not be answered 
to the mind a thoughtful, determined preparation to before bound us to life—what there was so great and ine a nay l-cousin Blenev.” 
endure whatever troubles may be imposed upon it. | glorious in the world, of a nature sufficient to cause | ” But, my deai esuslaweny dear Agatha”—cried 
How gloomy and forbidding is that view which jou labours and cares te be ys — and so bonged I—* you are a woman, and a beautiful woman—you 
reality and experience unfold to us of the state of | called into exercise—why we were cece unwilling ‘can be no judge.” 
human life! How dark the picture presented for our | to yield and give up those pleasures w hich now pos- || And supposing I admit it,” said Agatha, smiling, 
imspection! How few streaks of light and cheerful- | sess no value in our estimation—and why we declined | ., what has my beauty to do with either my woman- 
ness are interspersed throughout that vast extent of |regarding the duties enjoined on us by the will of | hood or my judgment ” 
gloomy canvass! How few scenes of bliss and hap- | heaven, when the faithful performance of them Wel! «There you may answer it yourself——what wenses 
piness are mixed with those numerous objects of | now esteem to be of the greatest consequence. Ww © | can judge of her sex’s failings !—what beautiful wo- 
misery and wretchedness that appear on its surface ! | contemplate also the labours of man, and endeavour! nan com deal fainty by @ sister beauty 2” 
How many and various are the blemishes of crime, | to recollect for what ends his exertions are called into | “Ts this all?” replied she. “Then you have learned 
rapine, and fraud, that stain and pollute its appear- motion. We find the gratification of ambition to be ilo hel us merely from the cate of the day!” 
ance! There is, indeed, but little happiness here— the aim of one—the acquisition of wealth to be the |) “It is the ones of ages,” said I. " 
but little to hope for—but little that is worth having, | desire of another—the indulgence of sensual pleasure j ‘Surely not!-—the cant of the careless and the 
which we can desire with a probability of our request, to be the wish of a third. N arious as are all of these, unmeaning—but not where there is a heart and head 
being granted. | they alike have their end in the grave. It is, indeed, |' 4 think, and to feel—no, my dear cousin, do not 
If we take a retrospective glance, and look back || the end of man. Why then be so anxious to acquire | : 


, repeat it. There is both trust and truth in woman.” 
! } b 
. : ‘ ' Ss) se os yse stay $ iH 9% oo' : 
on times and scenes gone by, we find but little in the possession of those things whose stay must be so}, Agatha,” said J, ** why have you never married !" 


. wacntved? | vs 
the recollection that can add to our present comfort. | Short, when acquired ! | “Harry,” returned she, “why have you this ill 
A few pleasures we may have experienced, but they opinion of our sex!” 





LS 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. FROM THE BIJOU. 


“ How sad a sight is human happiness, 
** To those whose thought can pierce beyond an hour 


« Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 





| 
. ’ +s > “ What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame ? , : 
were few indeed, and, like angels’ visits, ** far be- & Earth's highest station ends in‘ Lere he lies’— * Pshaw !—but, with your beauty, and your wit, 
tween.” The man of fourscore can claim but a small “ And ‘dust to dust’ concludes ber noblest song. |,and your fortune and consequence” 


| 

portion of eyen his past life as being one of pure and What a picture of contemplation and reflection || ‘Tell me—why do you quarrel with us ?—Harry,” 
unalloyed happiness. If he but estimates his age ac- | does the grave-yard present! The old and the young |/continued my cousin, interrupting me with mor 
cording to the pleasure he may have enjoyed, deduct- | are there, and the poor and the rich arethere. The|/ earnestness; ‘we must not let our own individual! 
ing from his years every portion of time spent in) child of five years lies beside of the man of eighty. | 
sorrow or anxiety, he will find himself but an infant: They alike rest in peace—unnnoticed by friends, | 
in age, a mere babe in life. If we cast a glance | undisturbed by foes. Nought remains of what was, 
beyond time past and present, and look inquiringly | once flesh, and life, and vigour, but a few crumbling | faithful heart amidst a crowd of treachery.” 

into the unborn future, what is there that will calm'! bones, and they turning to their original dust, as ** And how shall we findit? Where shall we meet 
and cheer our spirits, now so drooping ?—what that | fast as the revolutions of times and seasons can make | with this faithful heart in woman? No, Agatha,” 
will make us more peaceful, more happy, more con- | them. cried I, “* you mistake the character of woman—you 
tented ?—what that will act asa charm on our senses, It is but a few years at most that can divide the!do not know her—you cannot know her—you, who 
rendering them insensible to pain, and lively to emo-|| grave from the now living. A short space of time | must alw ays be every way above the rest of your sex, 
tions of pleasure ?—what that will be different from | will intervene, and then shall all be brought victims |and as different as inimitable !” 

our past and present state of feeling, our past and | to its ravages, and be sw allowed up in the multitude She was silent—she was even grave, for a moment 
present experience of the vanity, coldness, and drea-| of its openings. However much we may wish this or two, and the shade of thought in the expression 
riness of life? It will be but a repetition of former! time protracted, “to this condition we must come /of her bland and beautiful countenance, seemed 
scenes and former sorrows—a change of time, indeed, | at last’ —and it it is doubtful whether it will then be | almost as if it grew into sadness. She looked atume 


disappointments disgust us with the world at large— 
search well, and we shall discover our injustice—be- 


sides, let us be content, though we meet but one 





not of circumstances ;— llwelcomed more cheerfully than it would be at the | with a smile— 
—— “ Endless is the list of human ilis,” || present moment. | “Cousin,” said she, “tell me your historyaeyou 
© Sad cgi age cesner GS Gan came to cigh.” | Taking this view of life and the grave, would it |have been unfortunate ;” and she pointed with her 
There is another theme of contemplation which ] | not be wisdom to follow the advice of the poet, so ismall and snow-white hand to the vacant seat beside 

love—that inspired by a walk among the monuments | beautifully given in the following lines? ' her on the sofa. 
of the dead—among those stones which bear the | « Lean not on earth—'twill pierce thee to the beart; || ‘There was a gentleness, a delicacy, and a tender- 
avames and descriptions of those beneath them buried. | mE Ly tegen Bent Scie oniieapantiees” ness in my cousin Agatha’s disposition, which gave 
Can it be that these inmates of the grave, whose for- | C.M. A. charm to her slightest action. It was a gracefulness 
gotten names, and still more forgotten bodies, were |, of character which seemed to have inspired the grace- 





fulness of her person and her every motion, though 


once as }am now—as full of life and vigour—more | 
it was a something beyond grace which made her tone 


> s . Pye CONUNDRUMS. 
full of its hopes and expectations—as fond of life's | 


enjoyments—and as pleased with the routine of | Why is a cross old bachelor like an epithalamium ? | of feeling, both in gayety and sorrow, irresistible. | 
fashionable pleasures—as those now in being? When | Because he’s a verse to matrimony. || seated myself beside her on the sofa, and did as sh 
they left the world, how did they leave it ’—Did they | Why is the letter v, inthe word * civility,” like the! had bid me. 

die willing victims to the grave? Did they leave); nose on your face ’—Because it is between two (i's) } *“*]T have been in love,” said I, “it is my whole 
earth’s toys behind them as do those who know their | eyes- i} 

emptiness, and give a welcome to death astoa mes-|| Why is life like a conundrum ?—Because many|| “ And what then?" she inquired; * was your mis 
senger of peace that would convey them to an abode | give it up. 


history.” 


‘tress unfaithful ?" 











he 
th 
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rage for simplicity, for even her charms disgusted me. | nounced—she had been standing near the door-way, 
fidelity go together!” I paused for some minutes, | She was an Englishwoman, too, and I had just been|! and I was the last person she bowed to as she left the 
and when I spoke again, I had obtained more self- f commenting, perhaps with ungrateful sarcasm, on} room. I remembered it was near the end of the sea- 
possession. oe freedom of Florentine manners. At the upper’ son. She was the fashion in London, but I had never 
“ When I first went abroad,” said I, “I spent some jend of the gallery I lost sight of her, and when I looked | admired her. I had heard her talked of as beautiful, 
time at Florence. ‘The fashionable lounge was the around me, I found that the crowd had followed her— but Thad never thought her so. She was striking, but 
picture-gallery, and there was I a daily visiter ; but 1} there was not a creature near me. | it was an air of fashion more than either beauty or 
went thither really to gratify my passion for paintings, | *** Do you not know her?’ said some one whom 1) grace in her appearance. I liked her reception of 
and not to gaze, and be gazed at by the company. jhad approached on purpose to question.—* It is the | ™e; [ had always allowed her to be a fine woman, and 
One morning as I was standing as usual before my|j honourable Mrs. Beauvilliers—the celebrated Mrs.) I found something extremely agreeable in her coan- 
favourite study, I was startled by some one tapping || Beauvilliers—she was the greatest beauty of the day, | tenance when she spoke, and extreme good nature in 
me lightly on the shoulder. I suddenly turned round— || or of any day, and she never comes here without ma-| ber general manner. She rather interested me than 
it was a lady, and one of the most beautiful of earth’s|) king a sensation—by the way, she means to have you | otherwise, though she had only just stayed to receiy ° 
creatures ; but her look and attitude were even more! in her train, I fancy, for I saw her cast her eyes on my bow, and observe to me * that she was going, 
striking than her countenance and figure. She was, |! you the moment she entered the room.’ | as she went out. ; . 
in a manner, stealing a glance into my face, with such | “It is incredible how even the turn of a phrase} “She had quitted town for the country before I could 
a curiosity, and interest, and earnestness, blended | can affect us. These few last words had realized all'| see her again, and not long after I followed her thi- 
with such a fanciful coquetry and intelligence in her! my own thoughts with regard to Mrs. Beauvilliers. |ther. I forget now who it was that invited me. I think 
expression, as amazed me. She enjoyed my surprise | “* * What then,’ said I, * she’s a coquette 2” | it was some connexion of the family, whose employs 
and admiration for about half a second, and then, | “ «By no means,’ cried the other, ‘ only a little ‘ment it was to furnish the table with guests, and the 
with the most natural negligence in the world, pointed | addicted to platonic love and fashionable teen [e  oeey. Caras hee ver ets 
gracefully with the hand which still rested on my) She has us all fast here, we all wear her chains. || ™de description of weds he was seldom ™ be seen in 
arm, to the ground. It was her handkerchief that |) Though, par parenthese, [ thought her a little gone by|) he house bat at Gamer, and at canes be uned ag 
had fallen at my feet, and I instantly stooped and) this morning, these beauties never know when to give. have plenty of people to talk to, and to listen to him. 
raised it. She stretched out her hand to receive it} up, unless we give them up.’ If his could be called society, at table they had his 


* I have told you all in one word—woman and in- 








i] 





before I had even time to present it to her, nodded) « * Come,’ said he, ‘ I'll introduce you.’ 5 ye but otherwise these general chance kind of 
her head half with the air of a pleased child, half}  « Pardon me,’ answered I, ‘ I know her perfectly || S¥ests were but little attended to. ! should sc arce ly 
with the air of a woman of fashion, and then folding} already.’ \ have availed myself, however, of this manner of ad- 


her arms in her drapery round her, resumed her con- || “T saw Mrs. Beauvilliers again ; it was at a balll| easttance to hospitality, had I not been rather forced 
templation of the painting before us, which this little|)that very evening, She had just withdrawn a little | into calling on them on my accide ut illy meeting 
accident seemed to have disturbed. I stood with my | out of the circle of waltzers, and was leaning against wr of the party ™ me neighbourhood. 
eyes fastened on her, wondering who this enthralling || a pillar changing her white satin slippers. One gen-|| Agatha,” said I, “ I scarcely know why I repeat 
creature could be. She had that decided air of fa- | tleman stood beside her busied in receiving the dis- iP DRE ae ee 
shion which there is no mistaking, and a certain ol] corded pair; another profiered the fresh ones; and -. ~s she — 
much superior to it; but there was something so} the third, her fortunate partner, with one knee on the ! * Uf you — sae Sey you hegre nore portened 
whimsical in her style of dress, and in her style of | ground, supported her delicate feet by turns on the|| "te matinee: of my love=ted you enewe Gebeleta, 
appearance altogether, as to make me feel uncertain}, other, and fastened the sandals. yo" ~— ative wage Car Che anaeiy ef Renee 
what to think of her. || “ *How old is she ?’ asked I, for I felt quite a Her — oF coqeeny wae ranger aateened, WNtamne- 
lable. She pursued her victim with unwearied skill ; 
| flung with captivating ingenuity her whole heart into 
his service; wound her graceful toils around his ex- 
'istence, and urged on with irresistible ambition. How 
I tried to leave her, how I tried to escape from the 


' these details, for it is uneasy for me to recall the me 


" 

Just as I was looking round to inquire her name | ©Utiosity to discover. 
of some by-stander, she turned and addressed me; 1||  “ ‘ Lord,’ answerd the person next me, * I have 
forget now what it was she said to me, something || known her culling hearts these fifty years!” 
about my favourite painting, or my general fondness|| ‘* She could not be fifty, though she had certainly 
for pictures; whatever it might be, I was so much} worn better than any person I know ; wan when neat, ! influence of her fascinations, it seems of little pur- 
a novice in fashion as to feel uncomfortable at her | could not have supposed her past thirty. - . ~ alyriella’ 

tps ; pose now to tell. I did not leave her, and Gabriella’s 

speaking to me. I remember, however, that though | a I can searcely say how much I dislike this descrip- |) smiles returned. She could weep too, and at times 
her words were select, her manner struck me as com-// tion of « haracter. It revolted against all my notions I have seen a startling tear bedew her cheek. But 
mon-place ; she, moreover, seemed to me a of feminine propriety . that sensitive dignity of wo- iwhy should I instruct you in all the arts and all the 
and I immediately concluded that she must be marked | man’s peculiar nature! It offended all my most re- || expedients of her most reprehensible coquetry ; it was 
by all the silliness of her class. In aqpemense she |, spectable feelings towards the sex, and I remember I as restless as extravagant. She had probably never 
might have been about two or three and twenty, but) stood aloof during the evening from Mrs. Beauvilliers, loved her husband, and esteem was what she could 
I suspect she was more, perhaps from my own inex- | boyishly abashed at her frivolous familiarity of man- | pestow on none. She was incapable of friendship ; 
perience, for she struck me as being used to the ways) ners. I left Florence soon after, but I carried some of her heart had been framed to sentiment; she had no 
of the world. It was evident that she was aware of the | her unpressions along with me. She spoiled me for | steadiness in her nature to persevere in her affections 
admiration which she had elicited, that she had ex-| the next twelve months. Thad never before been vain! JJer husband was little calculated to excite either 
pected it; and was therefore pleased with it, and) of my personal qualifications, but it was not easy to and to Gabriella he was peculiarly unsuited. They 
= to excite a Jittle more. No one but a boy, pro-| torget that they had not been absolutely unattractive.’ seldom met, but no appearance of unharmony sub- 
bably no one but such a boy as I, would have been} This was all that dwelt with me, and some years of | sisted between them. | have known her consult him 
these reflections at the moment that she after life passed on the continent, though they may op a matter of duty, and him leave to her the choice 
g my attention; but very young men,| have habituated me to the looseness of its decorum, of the inscriptions on his dog-collars. He never in- 
men unaccustomed to general society, are have never destroyed my esteem for all that is beau-| terfered with her, but he was sometimes elad to have 
¥ more alive to what is real, and what is af-| tifal in purity !”’ | her look well when she sat at the head of his table. 
fected in character, than those of older and better ace I stopped, for I felt that I was considerably agitated,|| « Her appearance had never been the lure which 
quaintance with life, but whose very acquaintance!/and my silence was of some duration. | attracted me; and her appearance was then, in my 
has served to tramme! them into its mancuvres and | “ You will proceed, Harry” said my cousin gent- opinion, by much her least qualification. Yet she 
intricacies. ly, ‘* for your story is both interesting and instructive.” possessed a large share of the essentials which con- 

“* She turned away after some minutes, and joined | 4 Yes,” answered I, “ but it is somewhat difficult!" stitute beauty : her outline of feature was good, and 
her party a few paces off. My eyes followed them as) and I still hesitated. ‘* You should have seen her,” her comple xion must once have been brilliant. At 
they movec up the gallery; she shone always conspi-|/ 1 exclaimed at length, abruptly. ‘ You should have. times it was still beautiful, for Gabriella was no longe: 
cuous among the throng of gentlemen who gathered, | known her, though she was searcely handsome—I will | quite what is called a very young woman when I 
as she went, around her, in clustering numbers, while} only half name her to you, Agatha, as I have named_ knew her. 
now pausing for a second in a picturesque attitude to! her to herself in the last days of our acquaintance || “ She had the address to turn this want of admira- 
examine a painting—now breaking on my ear in tones} Gabriella.” | tion to her person on my part, into her most absolute 
of exaggerated feeling either of horror or ecstacy— | * It is just abont three years since we first met. I ‘attraction. Her charm consisted in her undeviating 
now partaking with faint effort in the casual vivacity | remember it well, for even then it was to me a cir- amiability of manner; in her apparent forbearance 
of her attending bevy, or leading, with startling vio-||cumstance of importance. I was introduced to her in. of disposition; in her constant propriety of temper ; 


lence, a sudden laugh. I believe I had just then a'!a private concert-room, just as her carriage was an- in her implicit obedience to the caprices of her ad- 
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mirer, and her seeming readiness of obedience to any | 
exertion of authority, from the man whom she had | 
received as a husband. I love to dwell on this part 

of her character; I would cling to the thought that | 


she might once have deserved better; that she was) picture gallery at Florence.’ 
not all that she appeared to me when we last met and | ‘* Whether it was the tone of my voice, for I felt 


parted—a heartless, practised, unblushing, and un-/t 
principled coquette ! {1 


“* We have periods of feeling when it requires but 


alittle to open our eyes to the real disposition of mat- || sation. 
ters carried on around us; and once awakened, it is) and I slunk away. 
Beauvilliers ! 


astonishing how quickly we grow in wisdom. It must 
be always impossible in these after moments to trace 
the many, various, almost imperceptible accidents 
that may have occurred to bring us acquainted with 
the delusions practised on us—perhaps, which we 
have ourselves too readily indulged. To you, it will 
be difficult to comprehend, from how slight a circum- 


 ————S 


stance my impressions of Gabriella’s character were |/have been! 
;thought I had known the whole circle of mamma’s ad- 


| mirers.’ 


first startled into a more sober reflection on her beha- 


viour. 
* | had been staggered by a sentiment, and it seem- 





ed to me a profligate sentiment. We were talking |\nate for me that I could never separate the con- 
on the freedom of Italian manners, more especially ,m€xion between Mrs. Beauvilliers and Gabriella. The 
that of the women, and she was expatiating on them early impression of her mother which had been left 
'so strongly on my mind, could not be effaced by any 


with considerable eagerness. 1 remember, she used 
the words ‘ the luxury of their independence, their 
perfect want of control, all form—odious form!’ 
And she threw her eyes up to heaven as she spoke. 
She had beautiful eyes, but this time their appeal 
seemed to me out of place. She threw them on me, 
but they did not move me, and she yielded her opi- |} 
nion as she always did, only with less hesitation than || 
was usual with her, for me to be as usual satisfied 
with my victory. I was peculiarly sensitive on this 
one point—the delicacy of a woman’s deportment ; |) 
and Gabriella’s manner had sometimes disturbed me. || 
I had sometimes wondered at her self-possession too, | 
only that to me she was never self-possessed. She 
had often turned off an uncomfortable sentence with | 
a gay laugh, which has covered me with confusion}, 
and offence, and I have felt that I should yet have | 
been more at ease had she been less so. 

“* J was silent for some time after, and thoughtful, | 
and Gabriella tried to woo me into better company. || 
She was seldom unsuccessful, and insensibly we grew 
into conversation again. One or two of the rest of || 
the company joined us, and we gathered into a little 
cirele around her sofa. 


' 
. e | 
* The discourse turned on manners, but this time || : ; 
T E ,to retain her victim became only the more reprehen- || 


it was on English manners. <A gentleman present, || 
and who, by the way, was rather a celebrated travel-|) 
ler, just rising, or risen, into fame and fashion, ob- || 
served, that in no country in the world did there ex- |) 


ist such perfect domestic and conjugal happiness as} 
‘ . { 
in England—such an entire confidence between hus- |) 


band and wife—such a perfect union, both of heart) 





and mind. 

** Gabriella assented cordially, and applauded the }) 
feeling with warmth. I had turned away, and when 
I looked again [ found that her eves were bent on the | 
traveller. 

**Where—in what other country,’ pursued he, | 
* do we find such an agreeable social intercourse to! 
prevail between a man and his wife. Even in the} 
highest walks of life there is visible such an exquisite 
and charming familiarity. ‘To take a fanciful view} 
of the subject, for instance, that one little circum-| 
stance of calling each other by the mere Christian| 
name abbreviated, as we hear it, too, in every possible | 
way, by people of the first fashion, speaks volumes.’ | 


** Poor mamma !" exclaimed Gabriella, ‘ I remem-| 
ber mamma always called poor papa, Beau !’ 
«* * Who was your mother ?’ said I. 


* * Heavens !’ cried she, * don't you know the beau- 


was called in Italy? I was in mourning for her when 1 
first saw you. Have you never seen the beautiful mi- 
niature of mamma in my room?’ 


Gabriella, I know not—but she changed the conver- 


at Florence ?’ said she next morning, when we were 
* How odd!—we must have been there to- | 
gether, and we were strangers !’ 

“«*T knew your mother,’ said I. 


alone. 


irecurrence to the daughter. 
Gabriella without recalling to my recollection Mrs. 


| no control. 


‘** T have seen the original,’ answered I, ‘ in the 
hat it was altered, or the expression of my counte- 
nance, for I was crimsoned to the temples, that struck 


For my part Ihad relapsed into my silence, 
Gabriella the daughter of Mrs. | 


‘* «Why have you never told me that you had been 


** Agatha,” said I, “it is not to such as you that | 
should betray the secrets of a weak and miserable 
passion. It is not with such as you that I should con- 
template the frailties of an erring sex; but I cannot 


'forget, that such a fair creation has been created to 


so little good.” 

“‘ T regret it with you—but I have seen Gabriella,” 
she continued—* [ have known her—she was un- 
worthy of you—yet her troth was plighted to another, 
she could break none with you.” 

‘** Good heavens !—what other !” 

** And do you then,” said Agatha, gravely, “ think 
so lightly of the duties of a wife? Believe me, it is 
the highest station which the heart or the ambition of 





‘**¢Poor mamma! Heavens! how beautiful she must 
But did you absolutely know her ?—I 


** But why need I go on? It was, perhaps, fortu- 


I could never think on 


Beauvilliers in the picture gallery, or in the ball- 
room at Florence. However disguised might be their 
manner, their conduct was too similar to bear com- 
parison. From the suddenness with which the veil | 
of my illusion fell from before my eyes, almost from 
that very hour it would seem now as if I had been in- 
fluenced by prejudice. But no, it was Gabriella’s 
self that cast it from me. True, my knowledge of 
her mother’s character had given me an insight into 


the character of the daughter. 


woman should aspire to. She is charged with the 
dearest interests of one more responsible in life than 
jherself—his most tender dignity is confided to her 
jcare, and if she break her trust, if she be wanting but 
in the smallest portion of this silent bond, she violates 
the most solemn engagement of her life, and is for- 
| sworn before heaven and man, in the vows which she 
|has taken upon her in the presence of both!” She 
| stopped, and coloured at her own eloquence. “ Har- 
ry,” said she, *“* what do you regret ?—your peace of 
| mind ? Let it return to you—let not the caprices of 
an ill-guided woman weigh upon you. There are 
some thanks due for the return to a duty from which 
you should never have wandered.” 

| ‘1 am grateful,” said I, ‘as grateful as I can be. 
I feel that it is beneath me to dwell thus on the me- 
|mory of such a woman. But when you have loved, 
| Agatha, you will forgive a weakness which, like an 
learly deep-rooted disease, still continues to sting me 
|with poignancy, in utter defiance of the leech’s ut- 
‘most skill. , Agatha—dear Agatha—you have ne- 
| ver—never loved.” 


; 
The expression of her countenance caught my at- 


It had made me} tention just then, but she was silent. 


think, and thought was destruction to Gabriella. Her|| ** Have you ever loved ?” cried I, forgetting at the 


behaviour could not bear investigation—her charac- 
ter still less so. It was not the shock of Mrs. Beau- 


|moment all else but what was belonging to my cou- 
jsin Agatha. She smiled, but her smile was followed 





villiers as a mother that had disturbed me, it was the 


dread of Mrs. Beauvilliers as a model for too apt a| 


representation ; and what, as the folly of a foolish wo- 
man, would have passed without other reproach, grew 


** Gabriella’s defence was powerless. The dream 
which had wrapped my senses, gave way gradually 
dawned on me broke into open day. Her struggles 
sible; her real grief at his escape only the greater 
earnest of the selfish, frivolous vanity, which had in- 
duced his capture. Her powers of complete self- 
interest and indifference to all beside were indeed 
wonderful ! 
pleading with well feigned motive for delay, she 


turned, without a moment lost, to lament her failure, | 


from the resolute departure of the one lover, to play 
with unabated assiduity the same game over again 
with another. 

** My last glimpse of her, as my chaise rolled ra- 
pidly away, showed her turning from the entrance- 
door into the little walk that leads to her flower-gar- 


| den, leaning on the arin of the traveller. 


* But to the end—mistress of her art, she has left 


fme without a doubt of her unworthiness, still to re-! 


gret in bitter hopelessness the peace of mind she has 
broken for ever.” , 

I rose as I concluded, and walked to the window, 
for it was a moment of weakness, over which I had 
But the effect was not sufficient, and ] 


yuried my face in my hands. 


I was roused by my cousin's gentle voice, and she 


laid her soft white hand upon my arm. “ Harry,” 
said she, * if I may trust this moment's sorrow, you 


tifyl Mrs. Beauvillicrs—* La bella bellissima,’ as she! peace of mind—is not broken for ever.” 


With a voice, a look, a gesture, still || 


| by a sigh. 

A strange feeling came over me, and I caught her 
I scarcely know what I said, but it was not 
There was a 





|, band. 
of Gabriella that I spoke or thought. 


icriminal in the more gifted intellect of her daughter. | slight flutter visible in her countenance when I be- 


|; gan, but she listened to me with mildness ; then, with 
|a gentle shake of her head, she extricated her hand, 


| but quickly, as the imperfect light that had first) and glided from the window. 





| THE DRAMA. 
} ——— 


| NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


, . : : — 
| Evapye.—lIfa rapid succession of incidents, sufficiently 


interesting to keep up attention in an audience, were a 
criterion by which to judge of the merits of a tragic compo- 
sition, the productions of Shiel, the author of Evadng an! 
the Apostate, would be entitled to no incousidexable praise 
fu the two plays we have mentioned, drama 
is never suffered to languish: plot succee 
one event follows another, with so little inte 
if the characters be tolerably well supported, 
cannot but feel much pleasure from the performané®® and, 
for a time, may so far mistake the source of his gratifica- 
tion, as to ascribe to the imagination of the poet, what is 
due only to his knowledge of stage effect. The eventua! 
success of tragedies, however, like all literary effusion: 













must depend upon the cool decision of the mind, in th 
closet; where the senses are unmoved by glittering spec 
tacles, blazing palaces, and bloody daggers; and where 
the passions are not aroused by the declamation of som: 
well-graced actor, who knows how to give, by powerful 
and thrilling enunciation, the influence of real poetry t 
unmeaning verse. An ephemeral popularity is sometimes 
beyond doubt, accorded to dramatic writings, the intrinsi« 
merits of which are ofa very inferior cast, from the variety 
of their incidents, the intricacy of their plots, and, mor 
especially, from the histrionic excellence of those who sus 
tain the principal parts—the dramatist, by a strnoge kind 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
—————————EEEeee _ _ : 
ot only in reference to the style of the graphic 


{ 

of metonymy, receiving a share of the applause to which | are but so many evidences of the undecaying spirit with | with praise, ne 
the performer is exclusively entitled. A miscellaneous | which this festival period of the year is still observed. It! and typographic execution, which are of a very superioy 
multitude, collected to witness a theatrical representation, | is, to young and old, to the reflecting and the thoughtless— I order—but from the strictly moral and religious nature ot 
are, generally, in a state of excitement—or excitability— | to all who depend for their felicity on the only true source | its articles, both in prose and verse. A father may pur- 
unpropitious to sober decision ; and the feelings naturally | of happiness, social intercourse, a season of real pleasure. | chase this volume, and confide it to the hands of his 
called forth are too involved and various to permit accurate |The lively tale around the blazing hearth, the sprightly || daughter, secure that no thoughts will be awakened 
perception, and of too ardent a kind to be calmly analyzed. | jest, not meant to conceal some bitter taunt, but flowing || by its perusal, which ought not to be cherished in het 
But the critic, in the stillness of his literary seclusion, is from the heart's fulness, the song, the dance, the jocund || mind; but, on the contrary, that its direct and evident 
operated upon by no biassing circumstances: his judgment, Jaugh, are but so many modes of evincing that “all is | tendency will be to advance her piety, and encourage such 
whatever it may be, must have reference to the play alone, sunshine in each jovial breast.” sentiments as are intimately connected with her temporal 
unconnected with the merits of the actor, or the deceptions |; In country places, when homeborn joys must necessarily | ang eternal welfare Tae weeks. ia short, all of them 
of scenic pageantry. | be most resorted to, the holiday season affords, perhaps, | 


: 3 ‘ : - a a together with those of which we have separately spoken 
Thus viewed, the tragedy of Evadne—for it is of that the highest degree of satisfaction. 





: The gigantic yule log, ‘heretofore, ate of a kind well entitled to extensive patron- 
we would particularly speak—is entitled to but little appro- | a long time previously selected for the purpose, is rolled | aoe; end be whe can be at & tess te the scloction of on 
bation. Its merit consists chiefly in the story, which is upon the hearth, and, around the crackling flame $000 || a»ypropriate little keepsake for his friend or his fair one 
developed and conducted with ingenuity ; and in the skilful) kindled before it, is placed, to take away part of their \) i), any of these beautifal volumes remain to be disposed 
adaptation of the incidents and situations to stage eflect.— | winter temperature, a plentiful abundance of nuts and | of ; 

The characters are extravagant and unnatural, exhibiting | cakes, and sparkling cider, to regale the mirthful circle.— | 
Then, | 


must be deplorably deficient in taste 
Hard Words.—Among cursory and superficial readers 
there is no fault more generally found, or more severe ly 
| commented on, in relation to style, than the unnecessary 
It is no doubt true, that 


no nice shadowing, no fine distinctions between mingling 

ualities; but, like Chinese figures on glass, without per- | “ in the sounding hall they wake 

q Tee ie ‘S <* n glass P | The rural gambol. Rustic sports go round— 

spective and without proportion. They do not act from ae simple joke that takes the shepherd's heart, 
- i Si ees : x | Easily pleased—the long, load jaugh siacere— 

the slight preponderance of nearly balanced motives and The kiss, snatched hasty from the sidelong maid, 

feelings ; but each seems urged along by some uncontrol- || +g purpose guardless, or pretending sleep— 

aii. : .: ul ae | re leap, the slap, the bau!l—and, shook to notes 

lable and all-absorbing passion, reckless of all things be- | Of vative music, the respondent dance. 

sides its gratification, and ready, with most accommodating Thus jocund fleets with them the Christmas-night.” 

guilibility, to believe whatever would tend to its promotion. | The remark we have made, that a greater degree of hap- | bi am , i a ties tlle 

pa = . . " . . . . = . oe rive » rp poverty of their ideas by envelopmeg them 

The language of the play, with a few exceptions, is weak, | piness during the period every where devoted to festivity, j Strive to hide the poverty aa cea ' . 

‘ 4 ”" || like Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, “in words of learned length 


| use of hard and sounding words, 
many are led, by vanity or affectation, to express them 
|| selves in a sonorous and cumbrous manner, when simple 
terms would be fully adequate to a clear elucidation of then 
\thoughts; and it may not unfrequeutly happen, that they 


inharmonious, and prosaic; in evidence of which, we need is experienced in the country, than in the city, where so 
only cite the following passage, quoted at random, and) many showy sources of amusement are congregated, might 
which is by no means the worst part of the text: 


———— “ These smilers here, my liege, 
Whose dimples seem a sort of honeycomb 
Filled, and o’erfiowing with suavity ; 
These soft melodious flatierers, my liege, 
That flourish on the Gexibility 

Of their soft countenances, are the vermin 


| The number and nature of the lures held out in thickly 
| populated places, to draw us from our firesides, cannot but 
be considered as one great cause of infelicity. Cowper 


| weli calls 


| lead a meditative mind to some very useful reflections.— | 


and thundering sound.” That he who unnecessarily scat 
| ters these obstructions over his page, by thus turning asid 
from the great end of writers, which should be to instruct 
with perspicuity and ease, deserves the reader's contem) 


we are very willing to allow ; 


linstead of his admiration, 
i] and we cannot conceive in what way an author could mak: 
' himself more truly ridiculous, than by thus inopportunely 


“ Domestic happiness the only bliss 


That haunt a prince’s ear with the false buzz 
Of Varadise Ubat bas survived the fall— 


Of villanous assentation. These are they 
Who from your mind have flouted every thought | aaa e 
: > ’ 1 a : > taste P ; seclu’ 
Of the great weal of the people. These are they and that bliss is to be tasted only in calmness and seclu 
Who from your ears have shut the public cry, | sion. Not to the crowded theatre, where the heart andj) 
And with the poisoned gales of flatiery i}. at ri St | , at noth de 
Create around you a foul atmosphere mind are wrought up to unnatural and unsalutary excite- j uttered where there is no real cause o! complaint ; 
Of unresounding densevess, through the which ment, and where pleasure roams “ with zoneless waist, and | Writers are oftentimes blamed for pedantry, when the reader 
Their loud compiainis cannot reverberate, |! wander , ” : oh | “d } ‘ . Bef then w 
And perish eve they reach you.” j Wandering eyes; not to the public haunt, where politicians should be reproved for his ignorance efore th J ‘ 
. . . , | vex the air with varying “Mes ¢ d dise —_ concur in the reprobation, it would be well to inquire if th 
The recent performance of Evadne, at the New-York arying themes and mixed discourse ; not i : , a “ ib 
° . rs | jecti w sare such as would be understood by 
theatre, for the benefit of Mr. Wilson, drew together a |) objectionable words are such as : 
‘ : : . ed—tei 
crowded audience, to witness Mr. Forrest in the part of 


Ludovico; and we must own, that our opinion of the play, 


' secking to display his own learning, while ostensibly eu 
1 gaged in promoting the learning of others. 

Still, however, we beheve that the censure is frequently 
and that 


in the mazy dance, in fashion’s lighted dome, 
* Where a gay insect in Ais summer shine |} the class of persons for whom the work is desig 
The fop, light Auttering, spreads '.as mealy wings”— levery author does not write for every reader—and, that 
| aad ? 


but in the thought-befriending stillness of our homes, we! being the case, if they are we Il adapted to the nature of 


experience the sweetest and the purest joys that man can |, the subject, and convey precisely the thought that was in 
tended. The preacher who addresses a miscellaneous as 


had it been formed during that representation of it, would | 
be much more favourable than the one we have just ex- 


ever kaow We are no cnemy. as we have often shown, 
to a judicious use of public amusements; but it is the abuse | sembly, must use language widely different from that which 
of them that we censure. We are fully of the opinion, ex- j would be proper, were he discoursing, on the same subject 
| pressed by the Earl of Orr« ry, that a single day passed with a company of divines ; and the lawyer, in pleading « 


under our own roof, with our friends and family, is worth | cause before an enlightened judge, makes use of none o 
|| the circumlocution and fatiguing explanation, that would b: 


pressed. The first scene, in which Ludovico is charged 
with being a traitor, was most forcibly executed ; and the 
whole of the last, in which the author has succeeded in in- 
troducing a few touches of nature, was admirable. It was 


eur intention to criticise the performance of Mr. Forrest in 
- * 


a thousand clsewhere. 


But we are falling into somewhat of a moralizing strain | found necessary to convince an ignorant jury 
| “ y ‘ 
All words are hard that are not understood ; and he wh. 


this character at considerable length; but, after an attentive 
perusal of the drama, we can find but few faults which are | , 

at the most unpropitions period of the whole year for moral- 
izing—a period which mirth claims exclusively for her own, |, Writes for the illiterate and vulgar, must be careful to avoud 


not the faults of the awthor—and our predominating im- 
pression is, wonder, that this great actor should have won 
and merited so much applause in a part so feebly written. 

The Colonna of Mr. Wilsen was also a fine piece of act- 
ing. A little abatement in the splendour of his dress would 
have better befitted the fiery soldier—the “ new Diogenes,” 
who, the téxt tells us, 


and we have no intention of interfering with her prerogative l'such terms as are not in continual use; or, not doing s 


| Be happy, readers, in your own way; and that you may he renders himself deserving of reprehension. But the 
he happy, is our most sincere wish writer that would adapt his style, at all times, to such 
whether addressing the learned or the unlearned, must 


The Annuals.—Seve a sella ; 
The Annua Several others of these splendid works sacrifice perspicuity to plainness, and either be tediously 


| published in Lo ave be cei . | . 
ee es published in London, have been received by us, since we! diffuse, or lame niably inaccurate. He who reasons closely 
The antique severity, and only wants | 

‘ » be Poublic, | ' , é ’ 
A toga to be a republican, Watts’ Literary Souvenir, the most beautifully executed of | terms to be « mployed ; and he that thinks on momentous 


Of the old Roman fashion.” 
Th 


language must be fitted to the subject: words are the ima 
the 


en » Tali ; ¥ - Soh . . » 
noticed the Talisman, among which are the Bijou, and! wij} discriminate between nice shades of meaning in th 


ts) TT 7 
phe: all that we have seen. The Amulet, another one of them jects, wills for w i e 

His enunciation, also, was somewhat too rapid ; but bating _ | ee ee eee 
these trifling faults, he sustained the part with great ability, 
and well deserved, and frequently received, warm applause 


is also printed and embellished in a style of great clegance, 


and its contents, which we have perused with much plea- | ges of things; and, in describing gorgeous clouds o} 


sure, have, forthe most part, been furnished by writers || sunset, the poet would exhibit as nice a perception in s« 
well known and highly esteemed in the literary world. The! lecting his expressions, as the painter in choosing his co 


| Bijou is of rather a larger size than the rest, and is printed | lours, were the same objects to be represented on canvass 





) on smaller type, the letters of which, for clearness and | 
We should 


Hats.—The hat is a part of a gentleman's dress, whic! 
The 
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symmetry of shape, are not ofte pe . ; 
\ ’ j t often surpassed undergoes more frequent alterations than any other 


ays.—The season of presents, cakes, and hi-| be at a loss to decide which of the first named tw o, the 
arrived again, and we issue this number in the Bijou or the Souvenir, deserves the palm for the literary 
though our impressions, from such 


very midst of it. The throngs of happy children that we merit of the matter ; 


encounter in the streets, whose little smiling faces look al- , cursory perusal as we have found time to bestow on them, 


fashion which has prevailed of late, seems never to have 


been much in favour with the public ; but there has one 1« 
cently been devised by Mr. Bloomer, 156 Broadway, that 


appears to suit the fancy of the beau monde, aud which, b 


most blue with the cold, but whom wind and weather can- preponderate in favour of the latter. They both, however, i the go 


not restrain from sallying out, to spend their holiday finan- | are admirably executed, in every respect, and constitute 
ces in the nearest toyshop; the greeting of “a happy a tasteful, and, at the present season, a particularly ap- | 


consequence, will likely become 








DIED, 
On the 13th inst. Mrs. Margaret Rogers, aged 71 y 
On the 16th inst. Mrs. Charity Van Allen, aged 76 
On the 18th inst. Mr, Jacob Tiev, aged 76 veurs 
On the 18th inst. at Paterson, William Aucustus Vy 
Esq. aged 24 years 
The city inspector reports the deaths of ninety-f 


Christmas to you,” that salutes our ears, into whatever propriate gift, for love or triendship to confer, of intrinsic 

house we step, and for saying which the urchins expect a "value far greater than the price, which the competition that | 

return—but not in kind; and the peculiar nature of the has been entered into, and the size of the editions that 

amusements and sports around the evening fireside, where have been printed, render so remarkably low. The Amu- 

a sort of moral sunshine diffases itself, bright in proportion " let also, a work of a somewhat different charac ter from the 

to the bleak and disagreeable state of external nature, all | two we have just recommended, deserves to be spoken of ,sons for the week ending on Saturday last 
" ‘ ; 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


STANZAS, TO D..., 
INSERTED IN A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 


O, is joy bright in thy laughing eye, 
And kindling thy youthful bosom, 
As a cheerful glance from the golden sky 
On the summer’s gentile blossom ? 
Are there dreams which float, like a song in air, 
To thy buoyant spirit stealing, ° 
While earth is sweet, and its scenes are fair 
To thy raptured view revealing ? 
Ah! life from the cloud of care is free, 
And nature blooms in her peace for thee ; 
The wreath is gay for youth’s tranquil brow— 
But how soon to grief will the spirit bow ! 


Are the roses bright in thy pathway strown, 
Whose breath to the air is given, 
While the soft winds bear, with a joyous tone, 
The songs which are born in heaven ? 
While the young birds dance on untired wing, 
On their calm blue pathway roving ; 
While the green wood thrills, in the clime of spring, 
With the songs of the loved and loving ? 
While the pure white cloud, in the azure sky, 
Rolls on, in its peerless light, on high :— 
When the stream’s sweet chant to the ear may come 
As a welcom, voice in thine own loved home ! 
Is thy spirit gay in its morning prime— 
Ere the flowers of bliss have faded; 
Ere pleasure’s crown, by the hand of time, 
Hath its festal leaves o’ershaded ? 
While the hours glide on with a tranquil flow, 
And the sky of life is brightness— 
Ere a cloud of grief hath come o’er thy brow, 
Or enthralled thy spirit’s lightness ? 
These are stainless hours, which belong to youth— 
To its scenes of pure and holy truth :— 
While the heart is warm, and the eye is bright, 
And the spirit revels in love’s sunlight ! 


But the dream will fade which young fancy speeds— 
The flowers in thy path must wither :— 

The garlands which brighten where pleasure leads, 
Will Death to his cold hall gather ! 

The song will change to the requiem, 
O’er hopes which thy young heart cherished, 

As a spring-flower droops on its parent stem :— 
Where it blossomed—where it perished ! 

Life claims sad tears—yet weep not thou— 

Let smiles appear on thy youthful brow : 

Tis a changetul and shadowy pathway given, 


And it leads from earth toa tranquil heaven! Gamma. | 





FROM THE AMULET. 
A PERSIAN FABLE. 


A little particle of rain 
That from a passing cloud descended 
Was heard thus idly to complain : 
“ My brief existence now is ended, 
“ Outcast alike of earth and sky, 
“ Useless to live—unknown to die.” 


It chanced to fall into the sea— 

And there an open shell received it : 
And after years how rich was he 

Who from its prison-house relieved it ' 
The drop of rain had formed a gem 
To deck a monarch’s diadem. 





FROM THE BIJOU 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


My Lilla gave me, yester morn, 
A rose methinks in Eden born; 
And as she gave it, little elf, 
Blushed like another rose herself. 
Then said I, full of tenderness, 
“ Since this sweet rose I owe to you, 
“ Dear girl, why may I not possess 
‘* The lovelier rose that gave it too? 














FROM THE TALISMAN. 
THE NIGHTINGALE AND YOU. 


Leaves quiver in the balmy air, 
The moon grows bright above— 
Beauty is beaming every where— 
’Tis just the hour for love ! 
So calm, so silent, I could deem, 
Beneath yon arch of blue, 
Breathe none beside myself, dear love, 
The nightingale, and you. 


The mazy brook is whispering aow 
A soft tale to the flowers— 

The night breeze freshens on my brow— 
How sweet these moonlight hours! 

And sweet the twilight path that guides 
My footsteps through the dew, 

Each eve, to this green dale, my love, 
The nightingale, and you! 


Now some seek halls of revelry, 
Where flows the ruddy wine ; 

And merry may their banquet be— 
A deeper joy is mine! 

They choose companions many a one, 
I am content with two— 

The nightingale and you, my love, 
The nightingale and you! 





FROM THE BIJOU. 
HE NEVER SPAKE OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. CHARLES GORE. 
He said my brow was fair, ‘tis true ;— 
He said mine eye had stolen its blue 
From yon ethereal vault above ! 
Vet still—he never spake of love. 


He said my step was light, I own;— 

He said my voice had won its tone 

From some wild linnet of the grove! 

Yet still—he never spake of love. 

He said my cheek looked pale with thought ; 
He said my gentle looks had caught 

Their modest softness from the dove ! 

Yet still—he never spake of love. 


He said that bright with hopes divine 
The heart should be to blend with mine ; 
Fixed where no stormy passions move ! 
Yet still—he never spake of love. 


He said—but wherefore should I tell 
Those whispered words I loved so well! 
Could | reject—could I reprove— 
While still he never spake of love ? 





FROM THE LIT. SOUVENIR. 
SONG OF THE SEA-KING. 
Iam coming, I am coming, 
Up from ocean’s couch of brine ; 
Iam coming, I am coming 
To thy bridal, sweet Undine ! 
We are ringing, we are ringing 
Ocean's coral bells for thee ; 
We are singing, we are singing 
Ocean's bridal song for thee. 
Mermaids greet thee, mermaids greet thee, 
Decked with pearls their yellow hair ; 
And the sea-robed mermen meet thee, 
Bowing to their sister fair. 
I have sought them, I have sought them, 
Ocean's buried gems are thine ; 


And I’ve brought them, and I’ve brought thei 


For thy bridal, sweet Undine! 





FROM THE TOKEN. 
WOMAN AND VIRTUE. 
There is an all-absorbing spell 
That will not let attention rove, 
In woman's features, when they tell 
Of virtues all must love. 
Faint is the trace of charms divine 
From aught created that can flow ; 
But mirrored there, more bright they shine 
Than ia al else below. 


———— 


| FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 
By the Author of Leisure Hours at Sea. 


I saw a pale horse smeared with gore, 
Course o’er the bleeding plain ; 

Death's grisly form aloft he bore— 
Hell followed in his train. 

With famine, sickness, fire, and sword, 
And every ill to slay— 

Where’er they passed the life-blood poured, 
And nations blanched away. 


But though to these th’ Almighty gave 
O’er man’s frail life control, 

Their power is ended at the grave— 
They cannot harm the soul : 

And those for whom, on Calvary’s height, 
Christ yielded up his breath, 

Unawed may front the ghastly sight, 
And triumph over death. 


Yes, when the heavens shall pass away, 
The stars to earth shall fall, 

When all yon countless orbs decay, 
And darkness buries all ; 

The pure in heart, on angel-wings, 
Shall reach that world of bliss, 

Where pain no more the bosom wrings, 
That aches so oft in this. 





FROM THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 
By the author of Solitary Hours. 
Tis ever thus—’tis ever thus—when Hope has built a bower, 
Like that of Eden, wreathed about with every thornless 
flower, 

To dwell therein securely, the self-deceivers trust, 
A whirlwind from the desert comes—and ‘all is in the dust! 





} 


ae ever thus—'tis ever thus—that when the poor heart 
| clings 

| With all its finest tendrils—with all its flexile rings— 
That goodly thing it cleaveth to so fondly and so fast, 

|Is struck to earth by lightning, or shattered by the blast. 
’Tis ever thus—'tis ever thus—with beams of mortal bliss— 
With looks too bright and beautiful for such a world as this; 
| One moment round about us their ‘ Angel lightnings’ play, 
|| Then down the veil of darkness drops, and al] hath past 
i away. 





"Tis ever thus—’tis ever thus—with sounds too sweet fo1 
| earth— 
| Seraphic sounds that float away, borne heavenward in their 
} birth ; 
|The golden shell is broken—the silver chord is mute— 
|| The sweet bells all are silent, and hushed the lovely lute. 
Tis ever thus—'tis ever thus—with all that’s best below— 
| The dearest—noblest—loveliest—are always first to go; 
The bird that sings the sweetest !—the pine that crowns the 
| rock !— 
| The glory of the garden !—the flower of the flock 
|’Tis everthus—'tis ever thus—with creatures heavenly fair— 
|Too finely framed to ‘bide the brunt more earthly natures 
| bear ;— 
A little while they dwell with us—blest ministers of love !— 
|Then spread the wings we had not seen, and seek thei 
home above. 





i FROM THE SAME. 
TO A LADY SINGING. 


Those soothing tones so richly steal ja 
Upon my labouring breast and brain, e 
And lift so softly sorrow’s seal, 


O, dark-haired minstrel—sing again ' 








Yet Love so soon his way will win, 
| Where pleasure opes her goiden door, 
That, lest the traitor now glide in, 

O, dark-haired minstrel—sing no more ' B 
_- ———_ 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
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